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a pencil upon paper, or with chalk upon the floor, 
and he was supplied with a few tools from the car- 
penter’s shop, which be soon learnt to handle with 
considerable expertness. The mechanical dexte- 
rity he acquired was the foundation upon which he 
built the speculations to which he owes his glory, 
nor without this manual training is there the least 
likelihood that he would have become the improver 
and almost the creator of the steam-engine. Mrs. 
Watt exercised an influence no less beneficial on 
the formation of his moral character; her gentle 
nature, strong good sense, and earnest, unobtrusive 
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For “The Friend.” |her only daughter, which she had felt so severely, 
[From the Quarterly Review we take the follow-|had been fully made up to her by the dutiful atten- 
ing extracts, giving a somewhat detailed account of| tions of her son. 
the origin and progress of the inventions of James} From an early period he was subject to violent 
Watt, to whom the world is indebted for the suc-|headaches, which confined him to his room for 
cessful application of steam as a dynamic agent.| weeks together. It is in such cases as his that in- 
We trust it will interest the readers of “ The/dications of precocity are generally observed, and 
Friend.’ parents would be less pleased at their appearance 
James Watt was born at Greenock, on the Clyde,|did they know that they are generally the symp- 
on the 19th of January, 1736. His parents were|toms of disease. Several remarkable instances of 
of the middle class—honest, ‘‘God-fearing”’ people, | this precocity are related of Watt. On one occa- 
with a character for probity which had descended |sion, when was bending over a marble hearth with 
to them from their “ forbears,” and was the proud-|a piece of chalk in his hand, a friend of his father 
est inheritance of the family. James Watt was thus|said, “ You ought to send that boy to a public 
emphatically well-born. [lis grandfather was a|school, and not allow him to trifle away his time 
teacher of navigation and mathematics, in the vil-|at home.” ‘ Look how my child is occupied,” 
lage of Cartsdyke, now part of Greenock, and dig-|replied the father, “before you condemn bim.” 
nified himself with the name of “ Professor.” But|Though only six years of age, he was trying to 
as Cartsdyke was as yet only an humble aes a problem in geometry. On another occasion 
















of thatched hovels, and the shipping of the Clyde|he was reproved by Mrs. Muirhead, his aunt, for 
was confined principally to fixhing-boats, the pro-|hisindolence at the tea-table: “ James Watt,” said 
bability is, that his lessons in navigation were of a/the worthy lady, “I never saw such an idle boy 
very humble order. He was, however, a dignitary {as you are: take a book or employ yourself use- 
of the place, being Bailie of the Barony as well asjfully; for the last hour you have not spoken one 
oue of the parish elders. His son, James Watt,| word, but taken off the lid of that kettle, and put 
the father of the engineer, settled at Greenock as ayit on again, holding now a cup and now a silver 
carpenter and builder. Greenock was then little|spoon over the steam, watching how it rises from 










sandy beach of the Frith of Clyde. ‘The beautiful|in that way?” 
shore, broken by the long, narrow sea lochs run- 
ning far away among the Argyleshire hills, and 
now fringed with villages, villas, and mausions, 
was then as lonely as Glencoe; and the waters of 


In the view of M. Arago, “ the 












were to immortalize him.” 
judgment of the aunt was the truest. 












undisturbed, save by the passing of an occasional 
Highland coble. 















fitted him for the rough battle of life; and when|he seemed. 
he was sent to the town school, it caused him many 







metic, 





Mrs. Watt was accustomed to say that the loss of 


better than a fishing village, consisting of a single} the spout, catching and counting the drops it falls 
row of thatched cottages lying parallel with the|into; are you not ashamed of spending your time 


little James before the tea-kettle becomes the 
mighty engineer preparing the discoveries which 
In our opinion the 
There is 
the Frith, now daily plashed by the paddles of|no reason to suppose that the mind of little James 
alsost innumerable Clyde steamers, were as yet|was occupied with philosophical considerations on 
the condensation of steam. This is an after-thought 
borrowed from his subsequent discoveries. Nothing 

From childhood James Watt was of an ex-|is commoner than for children to be amused with 
tremely fragile constitution, requiring the tenderest/such phenomena, in the same way that they will 
burture. Unabie to join inthe rude play of healthy|form air-bubbles in a cup of tea, and watch them 
children, and confined almost entirely to the house, |sailing over the surface till they burst; and the 
he acquired a shrinking sensitiveness which little| probability is that little James was quite as idle as 


James Watt, having finished his education at 
painful trials. His mother had already taught him|the grammar-schooi of his native town, received no 
reading, and his father a little writing and arith-|further instruction. As with all distinguished men, 
His very sports proved Jessous to him. His|his extensive after-acquirements in science and 
mother to amuse him encouraged him to draw with literature were entirely the result of his own self- 
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culture. Towards the end of his school career, his 
strength seems to have grown; his progress was 
more rapid and decided; and before he left, he 
had taken the lead of his class. But his best edu- 
cation was gathered from the conversation of his 
parents. Almost every cottage, indeed, in Scot- 
land, is a training-ground for their future men, 
How much of the unwritten and traditionary his- 
tory which kindles the Scotchman’s nationality, 
and tells upon his future life is gleaned at his hum- 
ble fireside ! 

During holiday times he indulged in rambles 
along the Clyde, sometimes crossing to the north 
shore, and strolling up the Gare Loch and Holy 
Loch, and even as far as Ben Lomond itself. He 
was of a solitary disposition, and loved to wander 
by himself at night amidst the wooded pleasure- 
grounds which surrounded the old mansion-house 
overlooking the town, watching through the trees the 
mysterious movements of the stars. He became 
fascinated by the wonders of astronomy, and was 
stimulated to inquire into the science by the nau- 
tical instruments which he found amongst his fa- 
ther’s ship-stores. It was a peculiarity which cha- 
racterized him through life, that he could not look 
upon any instrument or machine without being 
seized with a determination to unravel its mystery, 
and master the rationale of its uses. Before he was 
fifteen, he had twice gone through with great at- 
tention 8S. Gravesande’s Elements of Natural Phi- 
losophy, which belonged to his father. He per- 
formed many chemical experiments, and even con- 
trived to make an electrical machine, much to the 
marvel of those who felt its shocks. Like most 
invalids, he read eagerly such books on medicine 
as came in his way. He went so far as to prac- 
tise dissection; and on one occasion he was found 
carrying off the head of a child who had died of 
some uncommon disease, “ He told his son,” says 
Mr. Muirhead, “ that, had he been able to bear the 
sight of the sufferings of patients, he would have 
been a surgeon.” In his rambles his love of wild 
flowers and plants lured him on to the study of 
botany. Ever observant of the aspects of nature, 
the violent upheavings of the mountain ranges on 
the northern shores of Loch Lomond next directed 
his attention to mineralogy. He devoured all the 
works which fell in his way; and on a friend ad- 
vising him to be less indiscriminate, he replied, “I 
have never yet read a book, or conversed with a 
companion, without gaining information, instruc- 
tion, or amusement.” 

Watt, as we have seen, had learnt the use of his 
hands, a highly serviceable branch of education, 
though not taught at schools or colleges. He could 
ply his tools with considerable dexterity, and he 
was often employed in the carpenter's shop, in 
making miniature cranes, pulleys, pumps, and cap- 
stans. He could work in metal, and a punch-ladle, 
of his manufacture, formed out of a large silver 
coin, is still preserved. His father had originally 
intended him to follow his own business of a mer- 
chant, but having sustained several heavy losses 
about this time—one of his ships having foundered 
at sea—and observing the strong bias of his son 
towards mechanical pursuits, he determined to serd 
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him to Glasgow to learn the trade of a mathema- 
tical instrument-maker. 

In 1754, when he was in his eighteenth year, he 
accordingly set out for Glasgow, which was as dif- 
ferent from the Glasgow of 1858 as it is possible to 
imagine. Little did he dream, when he entered it 
a poor apprentice lad, what it was afterwards to 
become through the result of his individual labours. 
Not a steam engine or a steamboat then disturbed 
the quiet of the town. There was alittle quay on 
the Broomielaw, partly covered with broom; and 
this quay was fitted with a solitary crane, for which 
there was but small use, as boats of more than six 
tons could not ascend the Clyde. Often not a single 
masted vessel was to be seen in the river. The 
chief magnates of the place were the tobacco mer- 
chants and the professors of the college. Next to 
tobacco, the principal trade of the town with foreign 
countries was in grindstones, coals, and fish— 
Glasgow herrings being in great repute. 

(To be continued.) 
cilia 
For “The Friend.” 

The following testimonies of Samuel Scott may 
be interesting to the readers of “The Friend,” as 
coming from one who appears to have been engaged 
to record a faithtul account of his various exer- 
cises and experiences, not withholding those 
wherein condemnation was witnessed. ‘“ When I 
consider the Lord’s dealings with me from my 
youth upwards, I am filled with astonishment, I 
see no eud of his praise: being early brought out 
of great enmity, aud favored with some sense of 
the divine lite, I became exceedingly zealous for 
the truths of christianity; particularly as held forth 
by the doctrines and discipline of the people called 
Quakers, according to their strictest form; and 
was applauded by many of my fellow-creatures 


almost as a spotless character, and an example 


unto others. Whilst in a spirit of self-exaltation, 
I was exclaiming, behold my zeal for the Lord of 
hosts! the cleansing of the inside of ‘the cup and 
platter’ was too much neglected, and with the 
beam in my own eye I became an eager reprover 
of the motes in the eyes of my brethren—very 
uneven was my walk——may He who sceth not 
as man seeth, be merciful. * * * How great 
has been the long-suffering of the Lord towards 
ine, and his unwearied forbearance ; who has fol- 
lowed me with bis calls and the reproofs of bis 


spirit from early youth, as to the eleventh hour of 


the day, notwithstanding my manifold revoltings 
from Him; how justly might he in anger have 
withdrawn his loving kindness, and bound me in 
chains of darkness ‘to the judgment of the great 
day ;’ but I hope he hath not so dealt with me. 
His ways are not as the ways of men, who mark 
the failings of their fellow-creatures with a rigorous 
severity, and often exact from them the utmost 
farthing.” 

At another time he says, “I sat down in the 
week-day meeting in great weakness and poverty 
of spirit; but, pretty soon, the forgiveness pro- 
posed by our blessed Lond, when he said, ‘If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, then will your hea- 
venly Father also forgive you,’ was suddenly im- 
pressed, and much iliustrated in my mind, but not 
expressed. I would not willingly ‘conceal the 
words of the Holy One, but am discouraged from 
speaking in the assemblies of the people, because 
I have not hitherto completely obtained victory 
over the enemies of my own house.” 

Again, “ how dreadful have been the devasta- 
tions and scandals occasioned by a false and furi- 
ous zeal, even by those, who, in many respects, 
have been reputed pious, when they have departed 


from that charity by which all the members of 


y}can be no complete redemption through his blood ; 


‘containing water, with a piece of muslin wrapped | 





the body, however diversified, are edified together, 


as thou should, through the subtilty of the ser. 


‘and grow up in all things, into Him who is the|pent that beguiled Eve, have been instrumental 


head, even Christ.’ 
his children.’ Variance, wrath and strife are the 
spots of an.enemy, and his children, on whom his 
diabolical features are imprissed. May I, in the 
multitude of the Lord’s mercies, be fully purged 
from them !” 

And again he says, “It hath long been my 
judgment that the circulating of reports, which, 
in any wise, have a tendency to depreciate others, 
is inconsistent with our christian duty; the morti- 
fying our natural propensities, in that respect, is 
certainly a branch of the cross of Christ, and 
compatible with his spirit and precepts. Great, 
indeed, even in this particular, is the prevalence of 
the Jaw in the members against that of the mind, 
and of corrupt propensity over a more rightly- 
informed judgment. Notwithstanding ‘the boast- 
ings of them who are alive without the law,’ unless 
the motions of sin, which are ‘by the law in the 
members, that warreth against the law in the 
mind,’ are subdued by the power of Christ, there 


as it is written, except 1 wash thee, thou hast no 
part with me.” Anger, wrath, clamour, envy and | 
evil speaking must therefore be purged by the 
blood of the covenant, before we can inherit that 
kingdom which is ‘ righteousness, peace and joy, 
in the Holy Ghost.’ ” 





Conducting Power of Different Substances.— 
Gold is the best conductor among the metals; and 
its conducting power being set down at 1000, that 
of scme other common substances compares with 
it as follows: Platinum, 981 ; silver, 973; copper, 
898; iron, 374; zinc, 363; tin, 304; lead, 180;! 
marble, 24; clay, 11. Platinum and silver are 
nearly as good conductors as gold. A silver spoon 


smoothly around it, may be held in the flame of a} 
lamp till the water boils without the muslin’s burn- 
ing, so rapidly does the metal carry off the heat. 
Wood is a bad conductor of heat; a log blazing at 
one end may be handled at the other without in-| 
convenience. Dense wood and coal are better con- | 
ductors than porous wood; this is one reason why 
they are harder to kindle—they conduct the heat 
away before asufficient quantity is collected in them | 
to produce combustion. Karthen-ware of all kinds 
ranks far below the metals in conducting power. 
Fibrous substances, like wool, hair and fur, are bad | 
conductors ; the finer and closer their fibres, the less | 
their conducting power. The best nonconductors | 
among solids are straw, saw-dust, powdered char- | 
coal and plaster of paris. Recourse is had to these | 
articles when it is desired to protect an object from | 
extremes of temperature. ‘Thus, straw is bound | 
around tender plants in winter, to prevent their 
warmth from being drawn off. Ice shipped to} 
warm climates is packed in saw-dust, to keep out 
the heat of the atmosphere; for the same reason, | 
the hollow apartments that constitute the sides of | 
refrigerators are filled with powdered charcoal. 
Plaster of Paris is used for filling in the sides of 
fire-proof safes ; so impervious to heat does it ren- 
der them, that they may be exposed to flames for 
hours withoutipjury to papers within.— Lute Paper, | 
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Mized Marriages——1 have lamented, that a 
person blest with a good natural understanding, 
improved by a good education, descended from 
religious ancestors, who were honoured with bear- 
ing a testimony to, and suffering for the cause of 


ithe mound, 





Truth; and who was doubtless, as it were by 


birth-right, made sensible of the essence of true| 


religion: I say, I have lamented that such a one 


‘Their spot is not the spot of through the strong influence of thy example, to 


lay waste our christian testimony relative to mixt 
marriages; and which is a consideration still more 
grievous, long observation has proved this truth, 
that few who have been overtaken in this great 
fault, though favoured with the gift of sincere re. 
pentance, and it is hoped, accepted in themselves, 
have ever after been of much service in the So. 
ciety. — Richard Shackleton. 


anceiiteliifpiaecans 
From the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
The Grave Creek Mound. 

In the spring of 1859, I was one of a party that 
embarked upon one of those Jumber-rafts that an- 
nually leave the head waters of the Allegheny and 
its tributaries, and float down the almost endless 
maze of the Ohio's silvery tide. Of the adventures 
that befel us I do not propose to write. My object 
is more particularly to give some account of some of 
those ancient relics that stand as mementoes of the 
past, along the river. After various fortunes, we 
found our unwieldy water-craft overpowered by the 
raw winds of March, and we were compelled to 
“tie up,” as the lumbermen call it, and await 
milder breezes and more genial skies. 

To our great delight, we found ourselves in sight 
of the great Indian mound that looms up from the 
plain, a silent and mysterious relic of a lost race, 
A walk of two miles along the track of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad brought us to the little 
village of Moundsville. This place is at the mouth 


‘of Big Grave Creek, and about fifteen miles below 
| Wheeling, in the State of Virginia. 
\was named by the Indians, and the town by the 


The Creek 


present inhabitants, after the mound, that is the 
only object of interest there. 

After considerable difficulty we found an ill- 
shapen dwarf, who seemed to be the presiding 
genius of the place, and by him were admitted 
through the gate of a high board fence that enclosed 
I had then gratified a curiosity of 
twenty years’ standing. I had often seen this olden 
relic as I had floated by the place either upon some 
raft or one of the floating palaces of the western 
waters. But now I stood at its base. This has 
been called an “ Indian Mound ;” but there is but 
little doubt that it was built by a race of people 
that have become extinet, and forgotten save for 
these mysterious relics. Certain it is, the Indians 
had not the skill or the means to accomplish such a 
work. 

‘his singular structure rises out of a plain that 
extends for some distance up Big Grave Creek. It 
is now, after the lapse of ages, over seventy-five 
feet in height. Its base covers an area of one acre. 
It is some fifty rods in circumference at its base, 
and rises in the shape of a perfect cone. Its sides 
are steep and precipitous—so much so that one 
cannot climb its sides but with difficulty. On these 
sides grow lofty and gigantic trees from base to 
apex. On the summit, which is reached by a wind- 
ing path which nearly encircles the mound, is & 
flat area, sixty fect in diameter, in the centre of 
which was a regular concavity. It is now levelled 
off and covered partly by a rude summer-house 
sadly gone to decay. 

This and the large trees growing near the sum- 
mit are cut full of inscriptions of visitors’ names}; 
of course our little party also left their cards, out 
residences, day of month, year, ete. When first 
discovered, a single white oak of huge dimensions 
rose like a flag-staff from this concavity. But this 
was cut down by vandal hands to make room for 
the rickety suunmer-house. 

A few years ago the proprietor of the grounds 
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commenced excavations into the bowels of this 
relic of antiquity. He proceeded into it on a level 
with the base; when arrived at the very centre, he 
found the earth loose, as though there had been at 
some time a cavity there. On examining among 
this loose earth, three skeletons were found, nearly 
perfect. One was of gigantic size; the jaw-bones 
were perfect, and when in their proper position 
would encircle a man’s head. From calculations 
made from a leg-bone, which was found perfect, 
the owner of it, when on earth, must have been 
from seven to eight feet in height. 

Old coin of unknown workmanship, beads, and 
evidences of rust were found, the latter indicating 
that instruments of metal had there decayed, which 
is further evidence that the mound was built by a 
race to whom the arts and sciences were known. 
These skeletons were removed by the proprietor. 
After his death, his heirs did not realize their value 
to the antiquary, and now they are entirely lost. 

From the place where these relics were found, 
the proprietor made an excavation of four feet in 
diameter to the top, a distance of seventy-five feet, 
and walled it up with brick like a well. Into this 
subterraneous passage we were admitted by our 
crooked-legged dwarf. Our olfactories were at first 
regaled with the rank odours of decaying vegeta- 
bles, the owners having used the passage the past 
winter for a cellar. ‘The entrance is perhaps six 
feet high and three or four feet wide, walled up on 
the sides and arched overheard with brick. Through 
this narrow and odoriferous passage, by the dim 
light of a single tallow candle, we were conducted 
to the centre of the mound. Here we found the 
wall of the perpendicular passage to the top, before 
mentioned,in many places broken in, and all around 
this upright wall the earth had fallen in, so that one 


could crawl on his hands and knees entirely around 


it. Our guide, however, warned us that it was not 
considered safe in those “ diggings,” as the earth 
was almost constantly falling. 

Of this we had sufficient evidence in the loose 
flaky masses of earth that seemed ready to fall 
from over our heads. It was not a very romantic- 
looking place, and our stay in the dark, gloomy 
bowels of that mound was not very protracted. 
We contributed a few shillings to our loquacious 
and deformed guide, and departed, contrasting in 
our minds Yankee enterprise and Virginia indo- 
lence. If that singular mound was in a Yankee 
State, in the possession of a man of tact and enter- 
prise, it would not be suffered to go to decay. The 
grounds would be fitted up neatly, and all the ap- 
pliances of a place of fashionable resort be added 
thereunto. It is worth visiting, even in its present 
dilapidated situation. It isa great curiosity. When 
it is first seen, looming up gradually above the high- 
est buildings in the village that almost surrounds it, 
covered as it is with lofty and aged trees, rising 
from a very level piece of ground, its symmetrical 
and cone-like proportions all strike the beholder 
With amazement. 

We left the spot well paid for our long walk, all 
impressed with the evidence of great antiquity and 
the singular mystery that surrounds it. Many an- 
tiquarians have dated the era of its erection an- 
terior to the flood. 

A day or two after the events I have just nar- 
rated, we found ourselvés again fastened to the 
Virginia shore, waiting for a gale of wind to spend 
its fury. It was a quiet sabbath. We were landed 
under a high hill that rose abruptly almost from 
the river's bank to the height of many hundred feet, 


its sides still covered with the gigantic denizens of 


the forest, that stood, 
“ As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark,” 
and sheltered the red Indian and his white foe in 


the days of the Wetzels, the Boones, and the Ken- |river, and on to Fish Creek [sland, a mile and a 
tons. half below the Fort. 

On the opposite shore the bottoms are larger, and| Here they remained till dark, when the survivor 
stretch away in cultivated farms to the more dis- | pushed the stranded canoe into the stream again 
tant hills. To while away the tedious hours, in}and silently paddled to the Virginia shore. Wetzel 
the absence of books or papers, we strolled along/was removed to the fort, where he soon after ex- 
through the forest down the banks of the river.|pired, and was buried in the humble and lonely 
While thus leisurely listening to the occasional /grave before us. John Wetzel the younger, and 
chirp of an early spring songster or the chatter of| brother of Lewis, was killed in a skirmish with the 
a squirrel, we came to a high bluff bank covered | Indians up Captina Creek, which empties into the 
with large trees, with here and there one just ready | Ohio directly opposite the site of Baker’s Fort. His 
to tumble over into the river, whose swelling tides|body was recovered and brought over and buried 
had undermined it. Many of these trees were cut|by the side of his father. Both stones, as we have 
full of names, dates, etc, as high as one could|said, bear the same date, namely, 1786, which in- 
reach, and some of them bore inscriptions high|dicates that they were killed the same year. 
among the branches. There are many other graves there, but few, 

On examination, we found the spot to be an an- | however, that bear any inscription upon the rude 
cient burial-ground, This seemed strange, as every |stones that mark them. One we noticed that bore 
thing appeared to be untouched by the hand of civi-|the inscription, “ L. P., 18001,” intended, no doubt, 
lization, and as silent and primeval as when the first|for 1801. How many thrilling tragedies have been 
white man guided his frail bark past these danger-|enacted along this river! How many midnight 
ous shores. The graves before us bore the marks|alarms and hair-breadth escapes! What an inte- 
of great antiquity, which denoted their occupants| resting story, could its entire history be gathered 
to have lived and died in the days of the earliest|from the fading legends and records of the past! 
pioneers of this fertile valley. Perhaps they were| Here, roaming the dense and gloomy forest from 
the graves of early settlers who were killed in some} Wheeling to the mouth of the Ohio, Lewis Wetzel, 
Indian skirmish. ‘I'wo graves, to which were placed | Boone, Kenton, and Washburn laid the foundation 
large flat rocks (taken apparently from the bed of of that civilization and refinement that now renders 
a brook that gurgled by), old and moss-covered, | that region the garden of America. 
we found, on careful examination, to bear each the} Among them all, none were more successful than 
rude inscription: “I. W., 1786.” Lewis Wetzel. It is said he would cut a blaze 

While pondering over these relics of the early|upon a tree the size of a shilling, then start in an 
settler, with the busy shapes of Indian surprise, and | opposite direction upon the run, load his rifle while 
massacre, and sickness, and death in the lonely|running a hundred yards, and then turn and fire, 
wilderness thronging our brain, we were accosted | hitting the mark in the centre. While being chased 
by a settler, in the garb of a hunter, with a rifle by Indians, as he sometimes was, he would load 
upon his shoulder, and we could almost fancy that/his rifle as he ran, then suddenly wheel and shoot 
he belonged to the age of which we had been pon-| his nearest pursuer; he would bound away again, 
dering, and had just awakened to relieve our anx-|loading as he ran, thus picking off his pursuers till 
iety to know the story of the moss-covered forest-|none remained. The Indians, naturally supersti- 
graves before us. But though he proved to be of| tious, soon came to regard him with awe, supposing 
the present age, he was intelligent and communi-|him in league with the evil spirit, and his gun 
cative. always loaded. 

He informed us that near the spot where we| Up Captina Creek, which I have mentioned as 
then stood, but where now the Ohio surges along,|emptying just opposite these old relics, some fifty 
having been entirely wasted away, once stood|yards, once stood the block-house of a pioueer 
“ Baker's Fort,” or “ Station.’’ Here it was that|whose name, I believe, was Maywood. He had 
the pioneers of this region sought shelter from the| often been warned that he was not sufficiently cau- 
savages, whose depredations at that time and sub-|tious with regard to the Indians; but he gave no 
sequently, gave to the country around the appella-|heed to the warning. He was surprised one day 
tion of the “Dark and Bloody Ground.” The} while at work in the field, murdered, and scalped; 
stones before us, which I have mentioned as bear-|his wife and family shared the same fate, except a 
ing the same inscription, namely, “I. W.,” indi-|son, who was absent from home, and an adopted 
cated the graves of John Wetzel and his son John| daughter, who was engaged to the son in marriage. 
Wetzel, Jr., in those days the J. being made like| This young lady was made captive, and conveyed 
an I. The other graves marked the resting-place|to their villages near Circleville. She was after- 
of others of less note, who were the victims of| wards rescued by her lover and Lowis Wetzel, and 
savage cruelty. returned in safety to Baker’s Fort. 

John Wetzel was the father also of Lewis Wet-| It may be interesting to state that a tract of 
zel, one of the most celebrated Indian-haters and|land from this place to Fish Creek Island, of eleven 
hunters that ever hung upon the trail of the Indian.| huodred acres, is now owned by Michael Cressap, 
The death of John Wetzel the elder happened in| now eighty-five years of age, and a son of the cele- 
this wise. In company with two companions he|brated Col. Cressap, who murdered the family of 
had crossed the river in a canoe to see if they could| Logan, the Mingo chief, near the mouth of the 
discover any Indian “signs.” As they were pad-|Great Kenhawa. 
dling leisurely along the opposite shore, they were} Lewis Wetzel survived the dangers of Indian 
surprised and fired upon by a party of savages con-| warfare, and in later years removed some twenty 
cealed in the bushes on the bank. ‘hey turned|miles inland from Natchez, where he died in 180s, 
their canoe at once for the Virginia shore. It is and though no costly shaft has been erected over 
said that while he kept his face toward the foe, they | his lowly and unmarked grave, he has a monpment 
did not fire; but turning for an instant to note the|in the hearts of the descendants of those hardy 
direction of his canoe, they fired and wounded him| pioneers that will endure when many prouder 
mortally. One of his companions was killed, while| names are forgotten. 
the other threw himself out of the canoe on the side —->-—_ 
opposite the enemy, and keeping his head nearly} There is nothing more becoming a wise man 
under the water, in this way holding on to the edge|than to make choice of friends; for by them thou 


of the canoe with his fingers, they floated down the|shalt be judged what thou art. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” | Sufferings in England to our Meeting for Suffer- |dear friend Alice Comfort. It was quiet and peace. 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of ings in Philadelphia, and with some other docu- 


sitet, =. a ap 


our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


ments ; one an epistle to Friends in Minden, | 


“ Fourth mo. 18th, 1840.— Attended Arch Street|Germany, who have some prospect of removing in 


Meeting First-day morning, a large and quiet 
meeting. A communication from our friend ; 
from Ohio, particularly adapted to our need in 
this day. In the afternoon at the same place we 
had a large solid gathering and but little commu- 
nication. How good it is not only in our indivi- 
dual capacity, but in our little meetings at home 
as also in these large Yearly Meetings to feed on 
the living substance in solemn silence; we have as 
a people been fed with a kind of food brought 
forth by many words without that true anointing 
and power, so that we are a sickly people, many, 
many of us; I do believe, a fast has begun to 
come, and to me it is very welcome as to preach- 
ing, unless it is from the fresh spring of life; then 
the heritage is refreshed. 

“On Second-day morning, after a communica- 
tion from Mildred Ratcliff relative to the rightly 
attending a Yearly Meeting and the great privilege 
of attending it, proceeded to business. 

“Third-day morning, read all the queries and 
answers; had a long sitting, met at nine o'clock. 
Excellent counsel relative to attending week-day 
meetings and on the subject of love and unity; 
there was a living exercise felt and under that 
this excellent counsel was given. Friends were 
recommended to get down to the principle of love 
and life, labour to keep there in a lowly, humble 
state, then no root of bitterness could spring up; 
if anything was on our mind toward a brother or 
a sister the way was pointed out, agreeably to 
Scripture, to speak to the individual privately, not 
communicate it to another first: the travail was 
that we might be in possession of the excellent 
principles we profess, without which we shall be in 
a worse condition than if we had never known 
these things. 

“Mildred Ratcliff was very extraordinarily led; 
said she could see, as plain as she could see us 
with her outward eyes, that the cunning enemy 
had laid traps for ‘this people;’ that they were 
thickly spread about us, they were so hidden, so 
artfully covered that if we were not very watch- 
ful, we should be caught on one hand or the other; 
that they were laid for the goodly members of 
Society; she added that passage, ‘ If the good man 
of the house had known at what time the thief 
would come, he would have ‘ watched,’ and not 
have suffered his house to be broken up;’ it was 
the ‘good man’ (not the bad man) that would 
have watched. The ‘watch’ was recommended, 
as the only way to be kept from the enemy’s traps, 
and she further said he was transformed into an 
angel of light and in that garb more to be feared 
than in any other way; it spread an awful feeling 
over many of us,—may we all be watchful! I have 
had a fear that this solemn warning will not be 
noticed as it ought. I do believe,it was from best 













a body to this country; an epistle of advice to 


ful, and the work done :—a favour beyond any 
thing else in this world. 


“T attended the funeral [of A. ©.] Alice 
Knight spoke at the house, respecting our living 


their members who have removed out of their |the life of the righteous, that our last end might 


country and settled in Australia—it was an excel- 
lent epistle of advice, showed brotherly feeling. 
“It appears our Meeting for Sufferings has peti- 
tioned Congress on account of the Florida Indians, 
and they are collecting all accounts authentic, of 
the slave trade, as carried on in Africa and on our 
coast ; these labours, both here and in England, by | 
the representatives of the Society, the Meeting for 
Sufferings, do seem to have a right savour to me, 
and in my little measure I felt united to this living 
concern, with desires for the preservation of these 
meetings that so the great work of righteousness 
may be helped forward by them, as no doubt our 
Society was intended to aid in. There was an 
expression of humble thankfulness for the favours 





we enjoy over many of our fellows, and great sat- 
isfaction in the reading of these miuutes and do-| 
cuments, 

* * * Fifth-day afternoon a memorial for | 
our deceased friend Jonathan Evans was read, 


| triumphant. 


be like his. 

“ Ezra [Comfort] was also engaged in testimony, 
with earnest concern, that all might be prepared 
for the kingdom, by building on the sure founda. 
tion, Xe. 

“H.R. was also engaged at the grave; with 
an honest call: indeed, | think, she may and will 
return with her penny, for I believe she delivered 
faithfully that she had in charge; I did feel for 
her very much. 

“I thought we had a solid good meeting to-day, 
E. C. was ‘engaged to describe the true church 


jmilitant, such as obey the voice of the true Shep. 


herd, and obey not nor follow the ‘ stranger, 
these were they of every nation, kindred, tongue 
and people who compose or make up the church 
I thought he opened the subject 
pretty clear and made it plain: that no matter 
what we might profess, if we did not realiy obey 
the ‘ voice,’ for all have heard, ‘ The grace of God 


which was feelingly approved of, showing his early that bringeth salvation, has appeared uuto all men,” 


submission to the conviction of ‘Truth in his mind; 
proving that ‘ He being dead, yet speaketh.’ 


Meeting with the overshadowing wing of ancient 
goodness, and that the right and good cause was 
helped and strengthened thereby, however un- 
worthy we are of such favours.” 
“Fifth mo, 9th.—I was glad that 





at- 


settle and console; though truly her remembrance 
of that [disobedient] son must be painful ;—I 
hope the comforting language may be heard by 
her, ‘‘ Let her alone, she has done what she could ;” 
truly I do believe she Aas done what she could, 
and borne in a christian-like manner her hard lot. 
It would not be needful to detail to thee the parti- 
cular proceedings of our late Yearly Meeting; 
but, in short to say, sufficient evidence was af- 
forded from sitting to sitting that we are not yet 
forsaken by the great Head of the church, and 
that, through conflicting and opposing feeling, the 





seem to be permitted, dear , in this part of 
the vineyard, as in some others, to be sifted, as 
from sieve to sieve: the feeling which, at times, 
some of us are allowed to feel, does rewind us of 
former close provings. Our dependence on man 
will and must be shaken, so that none can be 
looked to but the Lord alone. 


tended Yearly Meeting, hoping it may a little) 


right cause did prevail; it was humbling; we| 


“Eighth month—I\ expect it is with thee, as 


his future dedication, useful and exemplary life,|with us; family cares, and the cares of getting a 


livelihood in these ‘dull times,’ and as much as 


“‘T do believe we were favoured in this our Yearly |any, I feel the cares of my friends, and their af- 


flictions mine; the care, according to my little 
measure of our meeting and its concerns, which, I 
fear, will suffer in our day, left in our hands, I 
often look back at those who were here in our 
places, their zeal and dignity and faithfulness: 
that the prospect now looks, discouraging, yet that 
is not the way to do, to ‘look back ;’—how often 
are we told, and do we not know it of a truth? that 
‘help is laid on one that is mighty.” So we must 
gird up the loins of our minds, ‘ watch’ and be 
sober and hope to the end. 

But then,—(I must say a little more)—how are 
we annoyed by the unwearied adversary, seeking 
every moment when we are weak, to devour and 
destroy! so that it takes so long to regain our feet, 
and come up to the ground we had lost, and to 
feel ourselves restored, that our slips and misses, 
(I am now speaking of my own experience,) keep 
fairly down all se/f-exaltation ; this I can will- 
ingly bear, if, at last, the right point be gained, 
and the full awount of labour performed to secure 
a title to a resting place at last.” 

“Tenth mo, 22nd.—Preparative Meeting: we 
‘had a little company indeed: several missing— 
absent at the funeral of our friend John Comfort, 
of Solebury. One is removed here and another 





“29¢h.—We hear of the illness of our dear friend 
Daniel Wheeler. 
down in ¢Azs land! the will may be taken for the 
deed, for aught we know, and we left to fill more 
full our measure of unfruitfulness. Many calls 


authority and in mercy given through this faithful| have been extevded, much labour both public and 
servant now near her journey’s end, being old and| private, and yet we progress no faster. 


feeble. 


“It was our Monthly Meeting yesterday ; very 


“As regarded the lack of unity, shown by the| little business besides the epistles and ‘extracts.’ 


Can it be he is to lay his body | 


answer to that query, dear Ellen McCartee, in a|I desire I could mind some advice they contain 


there: do we think enough about it? that our 
turn will come ere long, most certainly. 

“I desire we could all ‘settle our outward af- 
fairs while in health :’ and then the mind being so 
released from care, anxious, perplexing care, that 
jit may prepare for its never-ending state ; let us 
do the best we can and try to be ready, as we go 
‘along, remove the daily rubbish, press through, 
and who can tell but that, in great werey, we may 
be accepted.” 


lively manner, did beseech us individually, to be| relative to attending our meetings in a proper state —_+—__ 
willing to make a search, if we felt we had lost/of mind, and so conducting at all times as to be| As the true sense of each word is that which is 
anything we might diligently sweep our house,/able to show forth more of the good effects of our | understood by it, (otherwise language would com- 
though we might have nine pieces, yet one being| profession in word and conduct; I feel myself too | pletely fail of the very objeet for which language 
missing, it was needful the ‘search’ should “be| deficient ; I am all along almost under trouble for|exists,—viz., to convey an intelligible meaning.) it 
made ; her communication was lively and appro-| my own short-comings. }caunot make any difference in point of veracity, 
riate, “It seems to me this kind of lamenting is un-| whether a man says that which is untrue im every 
“On Third-day afternoon we were furnished by|skilful. I had best be still and do better, then I) sense, or that which, though in a certain sense true, 
men’s meeting with the minutes of the Meeting for| may fare better.” yet is false in the sevse in which he knows it will 
Sufferings, with an epistle from the Meeting for} “This morning we heard of the close of our ,be under-tood.— Whately. 
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Consumption of Coffee, Tea and Sugar.— 
The consumption of coffee in the United States has 
increased from fifty four millions of pounds in 1834, 
to two hundred and fifty one millions in 1859. In 
1834 the consumption was three pounds per head; 
at the present time it is eight pounds. Its price was 
Jowest in 1849, when it was sold at about the same 

rice as the duty levied upon it at the custom-house 
prior to 1833, The average price for the last 
thirty years has been below nine cents per pound. 
The consumption of tea has increased during the 
same period from thirteen millions of pounds to 
thirty-six millions. Its average price for the last 
twenty five years has been forty-eight cents per 
pound. The average duty levied upon it at the 
eustom-house prior to 1833 was thirty-two cents 
per pound. The consumption of sugar during the 
same period has increased from one hundred and 
ninety-five millions of pounds to eight hundred 
and eizhty four millions. Its price was lowest in 
1842, aud for three years was below four cents 
per pound.— Boston Post. 



















































































For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JANE HOSKINS. 



















































(Continued from page 278.) 

Jane Hoskins appears to have attended Shrews- 
bury Yearly Meeting in 1755, and, early in 1756, 
obtained the consent of her Friends for extensive 
service in New England, with Susanna Brown, a 
wivister of Philadelphia, the wife of that veteran 
soldier in the Lamb’s warfare, William Brown. 
They were at the Yearly Meeting at Long Island, 
held in the Fifth month, in company with John 
Woolman. Jane says, “In the year 1756, with 
the concurrence of my friends, and their certificate, 
and having my friend, Susanna Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, for my companion, I performed a visit to 
Friends in New England, &c., as far as I was en- 
abled to travel; though we did not go further 
eastward than Salem. However, we had several 
satisfactory meetings amongst Friends, ec. 

“We first went to New York, and had a meet- 
ing there; Friends being glad of our company, 
which they manifested by their respectful conduct. 
In company with several of them, we went to Long 

. Island, and attended the Yearly Meeting at Flush- 
ing. This meeting was large, and favoured with 
Divine authority from day to day; the people be- 
haved with commendable stillness and quiet, and 
many Friends remarked it to be more so than usual 
at those times; the Lord manifesting his power, 
through poor weak instruments. From thence we 
proceeded by water to Rhode Island, several Friends 
of New York accompanying us; and, arriving 
there about a week before the time of their Yearly 
Meeting, we had a seasonable opportunity of rest- 
ing, being received by Friends with great kindness. 
Through Divine favour, we were enabled to go 
through our service at the Yearly Meeting, to great 
satisfaction; being comforted in spirit, in a sense 
of Divine goodness, and I hope, bowed in awful 
reverence, under a feeling of gratitude to infinite 
mercy. 

“ After this meeting, we went to Tiverton, where 
we had three meetings, which were large, and I 
think satisfactory. Thence, we took passage in a 
sloop for the island of Nantucket, where we at-| 
tended the Yearly Meeting, which was large, and 
to good satisfaction. in going ashore from the 
sloop, I received a hurt in my leg, which proved 
very painful; yet I attended the meetings every 

ay, and was qualified to go through the service 










required ; which I looked upon as a great favour. |who have gone out of the right path, which by vir- 
We staid two weeks on the island; and then, with |tue of his light, he had graciously led them into,— 
Sylvanus Hussey and his son, embarked on board |and restore them into his favour, so that their lat. 
their sloop for Boston; where we were detained |ter end may be rest and peace forever ! 

eight or nive weeks, on account of my lameness, 
being unable to travel. Friends of the place were|time was principally spent in attending our meet- 
exceeding kind; and I must in justice also remark|ings. My worthy friend, Grace Lloyd, was much 
the same of the people of other societies, insomuch | afflicted on account of my infirmities and troubles, 
that I was made to admire. But it was the Lord’s|which were not a few. However I have been 
doings, and not any merit of mine. 


crowded ; the people continuing to carry with much 
respect towards us. 
several accompanied us on the way; and some, 
not of our community, went to Rhode Island, and 
were at all the meetings with us, which were large 
and crowded, and I have reason to believe, satis- 
factory. When we took leave of each other, it 
was a time worthy to be kept in remembrance. 


to Long Island, where we visited most of the meet- 
ings.* 
seized in a very uncommon manner; my under- 
standing became so clouded, that I could not re- 
collect where I was; yet was blessed with quie- 
tude and peace, fully resigned to the Divine will. 
In this condition, I was taken to Flushing; where 
I lay some days. 
in the intervals when my reason returned, oh! the 
peace that I enjoyed, and the sweet assurance of 
my being right, in going this journey, such as I 
never felt so fully before; which bowed me in re- 
verence before the Divine Majesty, saying, Lord, 
it is enough. 
to New England, and likely to be my last, the 
mighty power of God was more conspicuously ma- 
nifested to my soul, than I had known, after any 
other journey. 


us to Amboy, where we parted in much love. We 
then came on to Bordentown, where we stayed 
some days, and had a meeting; which was satis- 
factory, though attended with hard labour, before 
the rubbish was removed. I was favoured, and 
clear in my understanding. Friends accompanied 
us over the river, to the Pennsylvania side; and 
Ennion Williams meeting us there, I was conveyed 
in his carriage to Bristol. 
mecting at that town; several Friends from Bur- 
lington being at it, we were mutually comforted in 
each other, in the immortal love and life, which 
our heavenly Father favoured us with. 








THE FRIEND. 









“ After my return home from this journey, my 



















helped wonderfully through; therefore must not 
“ When I got out to meetings again, they were |repine. 

“In the Fifth month, 1760, my worthy friend, 
And when we left that town,|Grace Lloyd, departed this life. She was one who 
was favoured with excellent talents. In the early 
part of her days, she was reached to by the al- 
mighty hand of God, and as she yielded obedience 
to the dictates of his Holy Spirit, she became ser- 
viceable in the church of Christ. She had a good 
gift, in our discipline; and many times spake iu 
these meetings, with Divine authority, to the ten- 
dering of many hearts. She was a wowan of good 
understanding, sound judgment, and quick appre- 
hension. She is now gone, and I hope, is reaping 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. ‘This much, 
I thought, in gratitude, 1 was obliged to hint con- 
cerning her. 

“* When I look back, and consider how the Lord 
has been pleased to influence the hearts of his peo- 
ple, in love towards me, when far distant from all 
my natural friends, I can but admire his unmerited 
mercies, and say, he is worthy of worship and pure 
obedience; for who is like unto God? 

“T might have added, in the course of the fore- 
going short narrative, that I attended several 
Yearly Meetings in Philadelphia. And although 
I was of little or no service, yet I always returved 
home better; having enjoyed, among my dear 
friends, that consolation which my soul thirsted 
after. Upon the whole, I may say as king David 
did, Psalm xix. 1, ‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ By ‘ 
sore afflictions we learn experience; and if we 
make a proper use thereof, all will in due time be 
sanctified to us, so that we shall receive the word 
of instruction with joy.” 

Of Jane Hoskins’ last days, we know nothing. 
Her decease, we are informed, took place in 1766. 
According to her own account, infirmity of body 
attended her towards the close of life, yet we can- 
not doubt but that the gracious Master whom she 
had faithfully served in the vigour of her days, 
Herein,|was with her in her weakness, and granted her 
we parted, and that afternoon we came to Phila-|a happy entrance at last into eternal rest and 
delphia, and stayed there a few days. peace. 

“ Here, my companion and I parted in love, as Pane 
we had travelled together. She was kind, andj “As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
very affectionate to me; and, I believe, was of|are the sons of God”’ They move, therefore, in 
service in the course of our religious visit. his order, neither falling behind by indolence, nor 

“T have thought, how the wisdom of Divine| precipitated, by impetuosity. They move in God's 
goodness is eminently displayed, through Christ|Spirit, because they are sustained by faith; bene- 
our Lord, in sending forth his servants to preach |volent, just, immutable in their purpose, so far as 
the glad tidings of the gospel of life and salvation|immutability can be predicated of anything that 
to the people freely. And I am persuaded, where|is human, but always without violence. Such 
companions in this solemn service, are firmly united |sometimes appear to be inactive, because their ac- 
in the true bond of christian fellowship, it must|tion is without noise. But they are God’s work- 
tend to confirm the authority of their message,—|men ; the true builders in his great and silently ; 
testifying their joint consent to the doctrines they|rising temple; and they leave an impression, : 
teach,—to comfort, strengthen and support each| which, although it is not always marked and ob- 
other, through the many trying dispensations,|servable at the time, is deep, operative, and en- 
which, in the course of their travels, they have to|durivg. In this respect at least, I think we may 
wade through. ‘This being the real case, judge|say that they are formed in the divine likeness, 
how great must be the disappointment, when it|God is the great operator of the universe, but what 
happens otherwise. he does, is generally done in silence. The true 

“ May the All-wise God be pleased to visit those | kingdom of God comes “ without observation ;” 
and the more we know and possess of true reii- 


* At Newtown Monthly Meeting on Long Island, gion, the greater is our simplicity and rest of 
Tenth month 6th, 1756. spirit. 


“ We came to New York, and then passed over 


After the last one appointed for us, 1 was 


And although thus afflicted, yet 


It being the fourth visit I had paid 





“ Several Friends from New York accompanied 


We staid the First-day 
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r For “The Friend.” | the precept, “See thou hurt not the oil and the 
“Iam He which Searcheth the Reins and Hearts.”| wine.” it is also written for our learning, “I 
It is a great blessing when, through spiritual| wisdom dwell with prudence, and lead in the midst 
baptism and subjection of our own wills, we are|of the paths of judgment.” “ He that believeth, 
brought under true religious exercise for the wel-|maketh not haste;” and, “ Pray ye that your 
fare of the church. For our Holy Head and High) flight be not in the winter, neither on the sabbath- 
Priest designs that we should become standard-| day.” 
bearers and burden-bearers in his house; that we| In proportion as desires after the true life come 
should not only bring forth fruit, but that our fruit) to prevail in our hearts, we shall feel the need of 
should remain. But how needful is the conviction,|deep inward stillness. Through mercy this re- 
that we must first seek to build over against our| mains to be attained to; even a quiet habitation, 
own houses; and that even much fruit may be| free from the stirrings and threatenings of crea- 
brought forth to the honour of the great Husband-|turely heat and activity, comparable to “ the wind, 
man, without our going out of the vineyard of our| the earthquake, and the fire ;” where also the still 
own hearts. And except judgment is first laid to|small voice is only to be heard and heeded. O 
the line and righteousness to the plummet ¢here,| Friends! of every age, how needful is a steady 
we never can effectually labour to our Master’s| abiding in this tabernacle. For nothing shall hurt 
honour, or become fruit-bearing branches in the|nor destroy in this holy mountain. No divination 
Living Vine. The patriarch Job was brought to|or enchantment can prevail here. The Lord their 
declare: “All the days of my appointed time will!God is with these, and the shout of a king is 
I wait till my change come. So, unless we are| amongst them. It was while Israel was abiding 
willing to endure renewedly the turning and over-| 7% his tents, that the spirit of God spake through 
turning of the Lord’s hand upon us to purge and/the prophet:—“ How goodly are thy tents, O 
to purify ; unless we experience a death to the| Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! As the 
corrupt life of self, putting off the old man with| valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
his deeds; and unless after all this we are engaged’ river's side, as the trees of lign-aloes which the 
to tarry at Jerusalem, the quiet habitation, until, Lord hath planted, and as cedar-trees beside the 
endued with power from on high, we can never) waters.” ‘I'he Psalmist, when referring to such a 
realize going forth, under Divine authority, with| state, says: “ Be thou, O Lord, my strong habi- 
the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of ¢aézon unto which I can continually resort.” Here 
the dove, securing true peace to ourselves, or ef-|is a place of refuge and safety from the pride of 
fectually gathering souls to the faith and fold of) man and the strife of tongues. Here the Shepherd 
our God. of Israel leadeth and feedeth his flocks; and 
The lip of Truth has declared, and it has lost|maketh them to rest at noon. He gathereth his 
none of its applicability, ‘‘ Without me ye can do|lambs with his arm, and carrieth them in his bosom. 
nothing.” And when we livingly feel that all our| Here the life is revealed, which is the light of 
fresh springs, all our strength, wisdom, righteous-|men. And for the arising of this life in the as- 
ness, sanctification and redemption are in Christ|semblies of the Lord’s people, how impressively 
Jesus, that His eye searcheth all things, even the) one of our early Friends, when on his death-bed, 
reins and hearts, and that he is no respecter of|thus interceedes: “OQ Lord God, that thy life 
persons, but will render unto every man according| may arise in full dominion over all, and that 
to his works, how careful, how watchful will we be) Friends may feel it so in all their assemblies; that 
to have our loins girt about with Truth, and our|they may be kept in love, concord and unity to- 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of| gether, and show it forth in word, work, testimony, 
peace: remembering the injunction—“ Not by|life and conversation unto all;” adding, “ Life 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the| being over all, here we have all we need, and 
Lord of hosts.’’ 
vant is to the hand of his master, and the eye of the will of the Lord, and laying down our heads 
the maiden is to the hand of her mistress, our eyes|in peace and rest with him for evermore.” O! 





may alone be in humble, prayerful dependence) that those amongst us who so profess to be asking) may and shall remain. 


upon the Lord Almighty. for the old paths, and to walk in the good way, 

But where any take the high ground that they| who so claim to be standing in the counsel of the 
are walking in the light, and that they are being| true Teacher, and to know what his will is, not 
actuated by the Spirit of the meek and lowly Sa-| only for themselves but for others, would but mani- 


viour, and yet manifest not the precious and lovely|fest the savour of his meek and lowly spirit in 


fruits thereof, oh! what pain and exercise do they| word and deed, in life and conversation. 


that the foundation of God standeth sure, havi 
the immutable seal, “the Lord knoweth them that 
are his.” And I have long believed that if there 
were more of an individual gathering, to this up. 
changeable Rock and Foundation,—more of g 
getting down, each one for ourselves, to this well. 
spring of Divine life and unction, we should not 
only be preserved from pronouncing judgments and 
anathemas against individuals, and even against 
meetings, but should be led to a very great jeal. 
ousy over ourselves in the first place, lest we are 
not standing plumb on the living foundation; and 
then according to the gift received, we should be 
drawn and enabled to intercede with the Lord that 
he would once more have respect to his people, and 
cause “the accursed thing,” be it what it may, to 
be searched out, and thrust from the camp. That 
he would turn our captivity, and cast up a way 
for us to walk in; and directing the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the chil. 
dren to their fathers, would yet again “ rebuild the 
waste places,” “restore judges and counsellors,” 
“bind up the broken-hearted,” and deliver his 
people so as to cause “a little one to becomea 
thousand, and a small one a strong nation.” 

But “for the divisions of Reuben, there were 
great searchings of heart.” It seems to me, the 
day calls for deep in-dwelling and close self- 
searching. And if all those upon whom the cause 
seems to rest, were but united, inward and faith. 
ful, what a different state of things would prevail 
amongst us. Well, let us oftener than the return- 
ing day be engaged to gather to “ the faithful and 
|true Witness,” in the quiet enclosure of our own 
breasts. “ ‘Turn ye to the stronghold ye prisoners 
of hope.” And should the Lord be about to give 
unto some, in greater measure than hitherto, of 
“the wine of astonishment” to drink; if he is 
about, yet more, to redeem Zion with judgment, 
and her converts with righteousness; if he will 
yet again lead his people with weeping and suppli- 
‘cations, and answer their prayer, “by terrible 
things in righteousness,” let us not shrink from the 
needful, though grievous chastening. He who is 
our refuge, is called “ Wonderful, Counsellor.” 
“The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 





That so as the eye of the ser-) here there is a lying down in true submission to| many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the 


sea.” He is able to save to the uttermost; and 
has declared, that that which cannot be shaken, 
His people have ever been 
a tried and proved—an afilicted and poor people. 
But he was their sufficiency: and eternal life their 
‘recompense of reward, their hope and crown of 
rejoicing. Let us then press forward in the triba- 
lated way. And in view of the state of things 


That| amongst us, duly take heed to the admonition pro- 
bring over concerned Friends, and what trouble,|they would individually set the candle upon the 


claimed in lapsed and perilous times before:— 


confusion and sorrow upon themselves, as well as| candlestick, so that a// who enter in might see the|“ Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call s 


to some extent upon the church of which they are|/¢ght. 
members. 


That they would prove themselves His by|solemn assembly. Gather the people, sanctify the 
The injunction to the early christians|their more spiritual walk; by their straightfor-| congregation, assemble the elders, gather the chil- 


was: “Let your light so shine before men, that| ward, consistent and godly lives; being “ living|dren, and those that suck the breasts: let the 


they may see your good works, and glorify your|epistles known and read of all men.” 
Father which is in heaven.” 
herein will preserve our younger members from|guish and dignify a christian people. 
anything like the exhibition, or the feeling, ‘ Come 


For it is| bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and the bride 
While faithfulness)‘ the life of righteousness,” that must ever distin-| out of her closet. 


Let the priests, the ministers 


And surely| of the Lord, weep between the porch and the altar, 
this truthful and infallible way, this expressive|and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and 


with me and see my zeal for the Lord ;” it will no| language of conduct, this showing their faith by|give not thine heritage to reproach, that the hea- 
less keep back the elder from whatever tends to|their works, would speak louder than a thousand | then should rule over them: wherefore should they 


mar the Lord’s work, that burdens faithful Friends,| tongues, and more than anything else would tend 


say among the people, Where is their God? Then 


that evidences a want of meckness and submission,|to stop the mouths of gainsayers, and to prove by| wl the Lord be jealous for his land, and pity his 
or a practical belief that the spirits of the prophets| an incontrovertible test, that they are the Israel of| people.” 


are not to be subject to the prophets. 


is a God of order, as well as of knowledge, and|of the Lord’s blessing. 
by him actions are weighed. Oh! that we all 


The Lord| God, and that the Ark is indeed with them because 








The person who has no bounding and buoyant 


Whatever may be the deviations on this hand| feelings in him, whose cheek never flushes at anti- 


might have our spirits so leavened with his Spirit,|or on that, or to whatever extent the vineyard of|cipated good, whose blood never tingles and fires 





as to be willing to suffer with a suffering Lord ;|the Lord of hosts may be given to the destroyer, 


and even when acting, as we may believe conscien- 





at the contemplation of a noble aim, who has no 


to be eaten up, and to be trodden down, because|aspiration and no great object in life, is only fit 
tiously, for his cause, seek faithfully to maintaiu|of the sour grapes produced, one truth is clear,| for the hospital or the band-box.— Whipple. 
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For “The Friend.” | composed of coloured men from our own country, |alread y valuable traffic, and whose resources are 


«Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves: be patient| with such of the aborigines as have attained to a|ouly beginning to be known, and “ whose wants are 


in tribulation, bless, and curse not. Let not| respectable standing in the habits of civilized life, capable of doubling even the clatter of every loom, 
your good be evil spoken of.” have already done much to establish the capability | and the ring of every anvil in Europe and America.” 
The reward of patient and quiet submission to|of the black man, the spread of civilization and | What are our rulers doing to secure for the coun- 
the crossing of our wills is sweeter than anything| pure religion, and for the extinction of the accursed | try an interest in the Liberian-African trade? Not 
that can be gained by seeking an exemption from|slave trade. The statesmanship of President Ben-|only absolutely nothing, but by the operation of 
suffering, before the time when it may please the|son and other dignitaries, not only saved their existing laws, is it bemg driven away from our 
reat Deliverer of his people to say, it is enough ;|seaboard from the evils of the French immigration |shores—to be monopolized by England, whose po- 
and to stretch forth his mighty hand to save them|system, but is likely to lead to its entire abandon- liey attracts and hence is securing it. The follow- 
from the temptations which may have surrounded |ment as soon as the present contracts shal] have |ing facts will prove this, and likewise show how we 





their path, by trials from without, as well as from|been completed with the French government. 
within. Oh! how necessary, when these prevail,| Liberia is also opening to the world a large and 
to seek through continual and patient exercise of|exceedingly lucrative lawful commerce. The last 
spirit, to be kept near to Him who giveth the vic- |“ Herald ” received from Monrovia, announces the 
tory over all our spiritual enemies, through living | addition to the Liberian trading marine, “ during 
faith, which works by love, to the purifying of the 
heart from all evil passions, by indulgence in which 
we are separated from the saving power of Truth, 
and unfitted for the advocacy and support of its 
precious cause. If we have not the long-suffering, 
long-forbearing, patient and humble Spirit of 
Christ, we are none of his, and cannot therefore be 
mewbers of his living and suffering body, wherein | 
alone we can know of reigning with Him. 

How necessary, therefore, for us, as individuals, 
and as members of the visible church, that we 
seek to know aud keep our allotted ranks in right- 
eousness, not aspiring above or sinking below the 
design of our omnipotent and merciful Head, who, 
if we are obedient, worketh in us both to will and| ‘“ We may mention an accidental, but very 
todo of his own good pleasure, and make of us|agreeable meeting, which occurred to us with a 
humble and submissive instruments of his goodness|merchant from Monrovia, A. F. Johns, just ar- 
and power, that his name through us may be glo-|rived in Baltimore, after five years’ absence from 
tified, to the peace of our immortal souls. this country, a man apparently of pure African 

Let none, therefore, be offended because of the|extraction, born and bred in Maryland, who emi- 
trials and sufferings, through which we are called|grated several years ago to Liberia. He came 
to pass, as members of Christ’s living body, lest} bustling into the counting-room of one of the largest 
we fail of the blessing pronounced upon those who|merchants in Baltimore street, with his invoices, | 
are not offended in him; but rather let us con-|drafts, &c., and with every appearance of an ac- 
tinue with him in his temptations, preferring to|tive, driving, prosperous, business man; wiry,| 
suffer affliction with the people of God, rather | keen, ready in his address, bis manners excellent, 
than enjoy the pleasure of sin for a season. Hejwith only that slight over-doing of the thing 
is seeking to set up his kingdom in our hearts| whieh seems natural to his race. In fact, if we} 
where he may reign as the Prince of Peace, in|should call him a coloured Yankee, we should per- 
undisputed dominion, subjecting every high thought} haps best convey the impression he made. Evi- 
and lofty imagination to the obedience which is by|dently he realized that he belonged to a country | 
faith in Him, the Captain of our salvation. in which his manhood was recognized. We were 

May we not believe that the time is at hand|shown his invoice, which consisted of palm oil, 
when the humble, patient and submissive, yet)used in making adamantine candles; camwood, | 
wrestling children of our heavenly Father, may be|used in dyeing; ivory, and one hundred pounds of 
permitted to behold of the travail of their souls and| African coffee, an article which commands the 
be satisfied, rejoicing in deliverance wrought for the| highest price in the market. Here, we thought, | 
church, through the mighty power of its holy and|are at least the beginnings of a nobler intercourse | 
adorable Head, who is watching over it by day|between our own and that oppressed country—the 
and by night, and at seasons watering it with the|foreshadowings of a great and prosperous traffic, | 
precious dew of heaven, blessing the provisions of|which shall occupy the energies of the Africans, | 
Zion, and satisfying her poor with bread. Surely|and develop the slumbering resources of that dark, | 
ho weapon formed against the true church can ever| mysterious, and sin-smitten continent, which shall | 
be made to prosper; and though thousands may fall | follow up the daring explorations of christian tra- 
at his side, and ten thousand at the right hand of|vellers, supersede the outrageous traffic in the bo- 
the faithful servant of God, yet it shall not come|dies of men, and, perhaps, aid in solving the pro- 
tigh him; but he shall be kept in perfect peace.|blems connected with the removal of slavery in 
His trust is in the Most High, and his allegiance|our own land.” 
isto Him, seeking to perfect holiness in his fear, 


hundred tons,” and that “the Hamburg schooner 
Liberia, well known as Godell’s schooner, has been 


also reports the arrival of “the new and fine 
schooner James Hall—built in Baltimore, for the 
firm of McGill Brothers here. The captain of the 
J. Hall will take the Moses Sheppard, another 
vessel of the McGill's, to Plymouth, England, for 
repairs.” Several Liberian vessels have arrived 
in the United States with cargoes of Liberian pro- 
duce. The American Presbyterian of this city, 
thus describes an interview in a sister city with an 
African merchant : 











the last week, of two new vessels, averaging two} $20,000. 


discriminate against ourselves : 

Last summer, the brig Eusebia N. Roye arrived 
at New York from Liberia, being the first vessel 
that ever brought the Liberian flag to the United 
States. Her load of African produce yielded over 
Her owner, Edward J. Roye, is a black 


man, who emigrated from Ohio in 1840, and has 
since resided at Monrovia, where he has been suc- 
purchased by the firm of Payne & Yates.” It)cessfully engaged in mercantile affairs. E. J. Roye 


was compelled to pay some two hundred dollars as 
tonnage duty, in addition to the duty upon the 
goods, because our government has not yet formed 
a formal treaty with Liberia. The unjustness of 
this towards a feeble power is the more to be re- 
gretted as, by the Liberian custom, the vessels of 
the United States and their contents stand on the 
same equality as those of the most favoured nations. 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other Eu- 
ropean powers, have not only recognized the inde- 
pendence of Liberia, but have entered into treaties 
of amity and commerce with the young African 
Republic. If, through mere squeamishness in cer- 
tain quarters, our government will not acknow- 
ledge the former, ought it to neglect or to refuse 
the latter, when all the benefit will accrue to our 
people? Such a course must divert still more this 
trade from us to other countries. That a vessel 
from Liberia entering our waters should be com- 
pelled to pay about one dollar per ton more than 
one belonging to Turkey, Japan or China, seems 
most unreasonable. Is it possible that Mahomme- 
dans and Pagans can thus trade with us on better 
terms than a Christian people, who have, with the 
approval, and, to some extent, with the co-opera- 
tion of our government, founded, and are conduct- 
ing a free and independent State on the shores of 
Atrica! 

Let us hope that our statesmen will take hold of 
this subject, and seek to have Liberian trade and 
shipping put on the same footing which that power 
extends to ours. Deeply will Africa’s productive- 
ness affect the markets of the world. Let us get 
and retain an interest in the commerce of this 
mighty continent. Our people want the produc- 
tions of Africa to come to America, and American 
manuffetures to reach Africa. Ought not their 
wishes to be heeded by those in authority !—Ledger. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 12, 1860. 











The following is the Report of the Committee 


‘The commerce of Western Africa exceeds in|having charge of the Boarding-School at West- 


and submitting himself to every ordinance of man| value $20,000,000 annually, aud hundreds of ves-|'Town, mentioned in the account of our late Yearly 
for the Truth’s sake, being subject to “the powers] sels sail along its coast, belonging to almost every | Meeting. 


that be which are ordained of God.” 
Fifth month, 1860. 


nation. The great majority of them, however, be- 





of American interest in this trade, and what is our 
Western Africa and its Commerce. Government doing to open it up to our people and 
The intelligence from Liberia, for some time|to foster it and protect them in its prosecution ? 
past, affords great encouragement to the friends of| President Fillmore sent a large naval fleet, with 
the African race. 
solid and rapid progress in all the elements which|that distant nation. A powerful squadron watches 
Constitute a vigorous Commonwealth and a free|over and guards our intercourse with far-off China. 
aud enterpri-ing people. ‘This little Republic,| But here is a continent close to our own, with an 

















“To the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee who 


long to British merchants. What is the proportion ve charge of the Boarding-School at West-Town, 


report, That during the winter session of 1858-9, 
there were 190 pupils, viz: 97 boys and 93 girls; 
of this number, 25 boys and 32 girls were new 
scholars. During the summer session, there were 


There appears to have been| costly presents, to Japan, to invite the commerce of|147, viz: 68 boys and 79 girls; of whom 18 boys 


jand 16 girls were new admissions. The whole 
number admitted for the year, was 101, viz: 43 
boys and 58 girls; and the average number for 
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the same period was 168, viz: 82 boys and 86jentered upon their duties on the 26th of last 
girls; being 7 less than the preceding year. month. 

“ With very little exception, the family has been| “ Our esteemed Friend, Phebe Bennington, after 
favoured with good health. The school has been|a protracted and painful illness, deceased a few 
visited, as usual, at stated times, by sub-committees |days before the time agreed upon for the removal 
of men and women Friends, who also attended the |of the family. 
semi-annual examinations, and such assistance to| “ The charge of conducting this Institution in a 
the various departments has been given as seemed |manner consistent with its original design, is felt to 
needful. The deportment of the pupils and their|be an important and responsible trust, and one 
progress in their studies have been generally satis- |that cannot be rightly fulfilled without Divine help. 
factory. No material change has been made in the| Where so great a diversity exists in the talents, 
course of study pursued. Instruction is given to|disposition, and habits of the pupils, it is to be ex- 
the boys by six teachers, and to the girls by five, | pected that difficulties will occur in carrying out 
who are assisted in their duties by young men and |the rules which are necessary to insure proper dis- 
women employed for that purpose. As heretofore, |cipline. In view of this, and that it is not mere 
all the branches of an English education are taught; \literary advancement that is aimed at, it is not 
also, the Latin and Greek languages. surprising that discouragements should often be the 

“In the winter season, lectures on several sub-|lot of those who have the immediate charge and 
jects have been delivered, which are attended by |oversight of the concern, while endeavouring con- 
all the pupils. They are illustrated by the philo-|scientiously to perform their respective duties. They 
sophical apparatus belonging to the Institution,| have need of the sympathy and encouragement, as 
which is well adapted for tae purpose, and adds| well as the hearty co-operation of those who place 
materially to the interest and instruction derived |children there; and it would be gratifying to the 
from them. The apparatus is also used for a simi- |committee if there was more disposition manifested 
lar purpose, at times, in the school-rooms. Por-|to hold up and strengthen their hands in enforcing 
tions of the holy Scriptures, Barclay’s Catechism, |those regulations which are necessary in conduct- 
and Bevan’s View, are committed to memory at|ing the establishment consistently with our religious 
stated periods by the pupils; and the Bible and | profession. 
other religious books are frequently read to them! «Philadelphia, Fourth month 6th, 1860.” 
when assembled in the collecting-rooms,—they have 
also the use of a well-selected library. Meetings 
for worship have been regularly held on First and) ened tes ce 
Fith-days, which have been attended not only by) Rrware—News trom Liverpool to Fourth me, 20h, 
the family in the school building, but also by the| the week, 91,600 bales; stock in port, 1,027,000 bales, 
Friends residing on the farm. ‘The conduct of the|including 800,000 bales, American. The quotations 


pupils, on these occasions, has been generally or-|were as follows. New Orleans fair, 7$d.; Mobile, 74d.; 
derly and becoming Upland, 7d. The Manchester advices report an advance 


“wm . ; : of prices, from the effects of an active demand for goods. 
The disbursements for family expenses for the |The market for breadstuffs was dull at previous rates. 


year ending Tenth month 16th, 1859, were $10,-| The London money market was unchanged and easy. 

148.90 ; for salaries and wages, $8,217.35; for in-|Consols, 943 a 95. The chief cashier of the Union Bank 

cidentals, $514.82; and for repairs and improve- of London has been ascertained to be a defaulter. The 

ments, $1 ,563.46—making a total of $20,444.53. deficit amounts to £260,000. The delinquent had car- 

Pine eh sGer beer end saiti js 531: |ried on unsuccessful stock speculations for years. 

The charges for board and tuition were $14,51 ‘315 It is stated that the Chinese were making great defen- 

for rents of tenements, saw and grist-mill, and pro-|sive preparations against the threatened attack of the 

fits of merchandise sold, $699.35. Income from |British and French forces. Two British vessels are re- 

the fund for general purposes, $2,793.20; and the | ported as having been sunk by the forts at the mouth of 
RF . . |\the Peiho. 

balance to the eredit of the farm is, $1,187.85— It is said that Austria, Russia and Prussia have agreed 

making together $19,195.7 1; being $1,248.82 less |to the European conference at Paris on the Swiss ques- 

than the expenditures,—deducting from this the | tion. 

annual appropriation of the Yearly Meeting, $800,| The voting in Savoy on annexation to France took 

leaves a deficiency of $448.82. The fund for gen- place on the 22d. Only 1200 negative votes were polled 
] anion i a 2 tow the | g f out of a total of 200.000. 

eral purposes has been increased Dy the legacy Of) Rumors prevailed in Paris of arrests having taken 

our late Friend, Josiah Dawson; notwithstanding place, growing out of an Italian plot against the Em- 

which a small deficiency has occurred, owing to the | peror. 

diminished income from the farm, the small num- A slight insurrection had occurred in the French pos- 


“.. 4 : sessions in Africa, which had been suppressed. The 
ber of pupils, and the costs of repairs to the cook- insurrection in Sicily has been santa put down. 
ing fixtures, bath-houses, etc. : The French Emperor has decided on two military ex- 

“ Separate accounts are kept of the funds appli-|peditions to Timbuctoo. One is to start from Algeria, 
cable to the gratuitous education of children at the |and the other from Senegal. 


school,—the incomes of which are regularly applied Unirep Stares.—The oregon Se ee 
be ‘ * had 3 the secession of a portion of the Southern Delegates, the 
for that purpose. These funds have furnished im- \Charleston Convention proceeded to ballot for a candi- 


portant relief to many Friends in the education of | date for the Presidency, having previously resolved that 
their children; and many of the pupils who have |a vote of two-thirds of the original members of the con- 
received the benefit of them, have become success- | vention should he required for a nomination. After a 
ful teachers. great number of ballots were taken, it became obvious 


_— - |that the requisite number of votes could not be concen- 
“ 
An additional cedar-tank has been placed 10 | trated on any one of the proposed candidates, and a re- 


the attic of the main building, on the boys’ side, |solution was adopted to adjourn, to meet in Baltimore 
which it is designed to keep constantly filled with |on the 18th of next month, in order to afford the States 
water. By means of pipes leading from both tanks |"°t represented an opportunity to fill up their delega- 
through the chambers and sccond story, important tions. A majority of the convention voted for Douglas; 


nab > > nee .pithe remaining votes were given chiefly for Hunter, of 
facilities will be afforded for extinguishing fire, if Virginia, and Guthrie, of Kentucky. The seceding de- 
it should occur. 


legates held several meetings in Charleston, and ap- 
“Our Friends, John and Phebe Bennington, who | pointed a committee to prepare an address to the people 
have had (very acceptably to the committee) the |of the United States. They also adjourned without 


making a nomination, to meet in Richmond, Va., on the 
charge of the farm and farm-house for seven Years! ith of Sixth month. The more moderate Southern 


past, requesting to be released, Phineas and Caro-|men are said to be opposed to this Richmond Conven- 
line Ash have been appointed to succeed them, and | tion, fearing it will run into a disunion movement. 


Congress.—On the 7th, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
addressed the Senate in an elaborate argument on the 
subject of the rights of the South in the territories, and 
the duty of the federal government to protect them. He 
maintained the extreme Southern views on these point, 
In the House of Representatives, the Tariff bill has been 
under discussion. 

Utah.—A communication from Gov. Cumming to the 
President, states that Utah is in a condition borderi 
on anarchy, and that some action is necessary on the 
part of the government to relieve the territory from the 
present and impending evils. He estimates the popula. 
tion of the territory at 52,000. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 405. Foreign immi- 
gration has increased largely, the recent arrivals from 
abroad being more numerous than for a long time pre- 
viously. The supply of money is said to be abundant, 
Loans on call, 5 per cent.; prime short dated paper, 5} 
a 64. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 207. During the 
Fourth month, according to the record kept at the Penn. 
sylvania Hospital, the mean temperature was 50.25°, the 
highest temperature being 82°, and the lowest 30°. Rain 
for the month, 3.80 inches. The average of the mean 
temperatures of the Fourth month for the past seventy. 
one years, is stated to be 51.47. Atthe municipal elec. 
tion last week, a large vote was polled in the city, not. 
withstanding the heavy rain which fell throughout the 
day. For Mayor, Alexander Henry received 36,658 
votes, and John Robbins, Jr., 35,776—total, 72,434, In 
the Select Council, the Democrats have 12 members. and 
the Opposition an equal number. In the Common Coun- 
cil, there is an Opposition majority. On the 7th inst., 
a company of 330 Mormons left Philadelphia for Salt 
Lake ; they were persons who had been residents of this 
city for some time, and had generally the appearance of 
hard working people. 

The New Territories.—The five new territories which 
the House Committee on Territories propose to organize, 
contain respectively the following number of inhabit- 
ants :—Chippewa, from 8,000 to 10,000; Nevada, from 
8,000 to 10,000; Dakotah, 8,000; Pike’s Peak, from 
15,000 to 20,000; Arizona, from 6,000 to 8,000. 

Miscellaneous.—Steamboat Disaster.—The steamer A. 
T. Lacey, on her voyage from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
last week, took fire, when about 125 miles below Cairo. 
The boat and cargo were totally destroyed, and about 
twenty-five lives lost by burning or drowning. 

Earthquake in Hayti.—The inhabitants of various por- 
tions of the Island experienced several shocks of an 
earthquake, from the 8th to the 13th of Fourth month. 
A number of buildings were thrown down, but there 
was little, if any, loss of life. 

Marine Losses.—The total number of vessels lost dur- 
ing the Fourth month, is said to be 68. The value of 
the vessels and freights was $783,100; of the cargoes, 
$1,780,400, making an aggregate of $2,563,500. 

The Coal Trade of Great Britain.—The total product 
of the coal mines of the United Kingdom, in 1859, was 
65,008,649 tons, of which about 59,000,000 tons was 
consumed at home, and 6,000,000 tons exported. The 
quantity of coal consumed in London is about 4,500,000 
tons per annum. 

Wholesale Apostacy.—The British Standard gives 8 
list of one hundred and twenty-five members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who have gone over from the Estab- 
lished Church to the Roman Catholic Church. They 
consist of two arch-deacons, eighty-four other clergy- 
men, and thirty-nine laymen. 



















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 











RECEIPTS. 
Received from F. C. P. Hill, N. C., per C. E., $2, vol. 
32; from Stephen Hobson, agt., O., for James Bowman, 
$2, vol. 33, for Evan Smith, $6, to 35, vol. 33. 








HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 14th, 1860, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuartes Exus, Sec’ry. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naraan Saarpuess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samus, Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
EmLen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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